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LETTER 


Hon.  A.  H.  GARLAND, 

i \ • 


Bimetallic  League  of  Shelby  Co., 


;'%!rC 


T 


TO  THE 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


OF 

Hon.  a.  H.  garland 

TO  THE 

BIMETALLIC  LEAGUE 

OF 

SHELBY  CO.,  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


The  following  letter  from  lion.  A.  H.  Garland,  ex- 
T Attorney-General  of  tlie  United  States  during  the  first 

administration  of  President  Cleveland,  was  received  by 
President  ML  X.  Brown,  of  the  Central  Bimetallic 
League,  of  this  city,  in  response  to  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  convention  to  be  held  in  Memphis  on  M'ednesday 
and  Thursday  of  this  week,  in  the  interest  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver. 

Coming,  as  it  does,  from  a distinguished  statesman  of 
great  ability,  one  wliom  tlie  entire  country  considers  as 
an  able  student  of  governmental  problems,  and  a man 
^ particularly  e.steemcd  in  the  South,  it  will  be  read  with 

general  interest.  It  stamps  the  author  as  a vigorous  and 
strong  advocate  of  the  financial  views  which  the  con- 
vention is  expected  to  advance. — Commercial  Appeal, 
June  0,  1S95. 
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Washington,  June  4,  1895. 

W.  N.  Brown,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Central  Bimetallic 

League  of  Shelby  County,  Memphis,  Tenn.  : 

Dear  Sir.  ; I am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the 
“special  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  great  bimetallic 
convention  to  be  held  at  Memphis  on  the  12th  and  13th 
of  June,”  just  received. 

There  are  several  reasons,  unsurmountable,  which  it  is 
needless  to  mention,  why  I can  not  accept  this  invita- 
tion ; but  I am  none  the  less  in  full,  direct,  and  un- 
equivocal accord  with  the  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
calling  of  tliis  convention ; and  I hope  and  pray  it  wdll 
be  a success  in  all  respects,  and  its  teachings  and  lessons 
may  meet  the  approval  of  our  people,  and  serve  to  bring 
the  country,  now  debt-ridden  and  generally  depressed, 
almost  beyond  hope,  back  to  the  ways  and  methods  of 
real  comfort  and  healthy  prosperity. 

Dispassionately  and  as  coolly  as  I can,  re-reading,  after 
a study  of  it  man}’-,  many  times,  the  report  to  Congress 
of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
May  5,  1791,  on  the  establisliment  of  the  mint;  following, 
from  then,  the  history  of  our  finances  and  the  workings 
of  our  financial  laws  on  in  due  course  till  1873,  when 
silver,  by  an  awkward  Ctesarian  operation,  was  mercilessly 
torn  from  the  body  of  our  financial  system ; re-reading 
in  like  temper  of  the  wonderful  speech  of  Senator  Beck — 
Kentucky’s  dauntless  tribune  in  his  day — in  which  he 
reviews  all  these  laws  and  the  whole  history  of  finance 
in  our  country,  and  depicts  in  scarlet  letters  this  ghastly 
tragedy  of  1873 ; this  speech,  uttered  in  March,  1888,  and 
afterwards  reproduced  and  read  in  full  by  Morgan,  the 
accom{)lished  Senator  of  Alabama,  as  a part  of  his  own 
speech  on  the  money  question  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  January,  1894;  and  re-reading  once  again  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Carlisle  in  1878,  in  the  House  of  Hepre- 
sentatives,  fresh  from  the  homes  of  his  constituents  in 
Kentucky,  these  views  of  Mr.  Carlisle  being  alterward 
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used,  word  for  word,  by  such  commanding  men  and 
fearless  defenders  of  their  States’  interests  as  Senators 
Coke  and  Walthall  in  a more  recent  discussion  of  this 
question ; — I say,  a reperusal  and  restudy  of  these  noted 
productions  leaves  me  no  room  whatever  to  doubt  the 
expediency  and  the  wisdom  of  the  doctrine  this  conven- 
tion is  called  to  promulgate  and  support. 

Not  professing  to  know  and  understand  the  abracada- 
bra of  finance,  and  probably  there  are  no  two  people  wlio 
do  understand  it  alike,  yet  these  productions,  with  the 
stubborn  and  unbending  facts  of  history  before  us,  fur- 
nish me  a rock  sufficient  upon  which  to  build  my  polit- 
ico-financial church.  Bead  them  by  day,  study  them 
by  night,  and  like  good  and  kind  neighbors  send  them 
around  to  be  freely  read  by  all  who  will. 

Mr.  Carlisle,  true,  now  speaks  in  language  differing 
essentially  from  that  used  by  him  in  1878;  and  we  must 
not  answer  him  with  a sneer  or  a contemptuous  hoot,  or 
a Podsnappian  ejaculation ; — that  will  not  do.  He  has  the 
right  to  change  his  opinions ; yea,  more,  if  honestl}’  he 
believed  he  was  wrong  then,  it  is  his  duty  to  change  them 
now  and  give  the  reasons  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 
It  is  said  that  fools  and  dead  men  alone  never  change 
their  opinions.  We  were  all,  I believe — for  one  I know  I 
was — glad  when  he  was  called  to  the  high  trust  now  in 
his  hands,  and  no  breath  of  suspicion  as  to  his  honesty 
of  purpose,  I am  sure,  will  be  fanned  or  encouraged  in 
any  way  by  any  of  those  who  know  him — not  by  a single 
one;  but  meet  his  arguments  now  with  his  arguments 
then.  To  my  mind,  after  reading  both — then  and  now — 
his  reasons  and  arguments  then  are  far  superior  in  logic, 
in  force,  and  in  direct  explanation,  to  those  he  now  sends 
forth.  He  was  then  about  43  years  old,  having  served 
Kentucky  in  many  high  places,  in  close  communion  with 
his  constituents  constantly — the  electricity  between  him 
and  them  was  kept  fresh  and  warm  all  the  time — his  in- 
tellect keen  and  at  its  best,  and  his  environments  all  told 
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him  to  know  well  and  study  closely  the  wants  of  his  people; 
and  so  completely  did  he  do  this,  he  came  to  the  Senate, 
and  a great  mantle  fell  upon  him,  which  to  wear  was  honor 
and  fame  enough  for  anyone.  Confront  him  then  with 
his  views  and  his  reasons  therefor  in  1878,  and  trust  to 
their  weight  and  superiority.  This  is  just  and  fair  de- 
bate— let  reason  and  logic,  not  anger  or  prejudice  prevail 
in  all  this  discussion.  Mere  personal  questions  will  not 
enlighten  the  people  one  iota  on  this  all-absorbing  topic; 
they  rarely,  if  ever  they  do,  on  any  subject.  Your  side 
has  the  argument — it  is  alreadv  made.  Send  it  out  to 
the  remotest  corners  of  the  land,  from  center  to  circum- 
ference, and  from  Dan  to  Beersheba — over  the  country. 

Silver  came  here  to  this  country  Avdth  our  forefathers 
and  foremothers,  hand  in  hand  under  the  law  with 
gold — “ it  peregrinated,  it  rusticated,  it  domiciliated  with 
them  ” and  became  thus  one  of  the  institutions  of  our 
colonies,  and  walked  thus  with  gold  and  took  its  place  in 
the  constitution,  and  our  first  and  greatest  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  as  we  have  seen,  takes  it  up  with  full 
recognition  and  fixes  its  place  in  the  financial  trans- 
actions of  the  countrv ; and  it  thus  continued  on  under 
all  circumstances  as  such  till  the  dismal  period  of  1873 
already  referred  to.  Yes,  for  eighty-four  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  have  free  coinage  of  silver,  as  well 
as  gold,  was  not  only  distinctly  recognized  but  carefully 
protected  by  Congress. 

I cannot  believe  that  silver  is  worthless  and  valueless 

✓ 

as  the  single-standard  advocates  claim  it  to  he,  and  that 
it  deserves  the  treatment  they  insist  it  shall  receive.  It 
was  “ current  monev  with  the  merchant  ” when  Abraham 
bought  the  field  of  Machpelah  in  which  to  bury  Sarah, 
and  it  has  been  so  almost  ever  since,  and  I cannot  believe 
any  sound  reasons  can  be  given  why  it  should  not  now 
be  so. 

I cannot  help  believing  that  our  country  is  big  enough 
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in  territory,  in  soil  and  climate,  in  all  the  appliances 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  all  its  variety  of  productions, 
in  all  its  different  interests  of  its  people,  in  energy  and 
honesty,  and  in  name  and  character,  to  fix  its  own 
standards  of  value,  without  waiting  for,  or  dancing  at- 
tendance upon,  foreign  powers.  Let  us  fix  them,  and 
these  foreign  powers  can  follow,  if  they  will,  but  let  us 
fix  tliem. 

It  is  not  possible  there  is  any  real  basis  for  the  fear 
sometimes  expressed,  that  bringing  silver  back  to  its 
proper  status  will  cause  foreign  nations  to  “ dump  ” all 
their  silver  here  and  smother  us.  Where  is  it,  to  this 
extent,  to  come  from  ? Who  has  got  it  ? The  empti- 
ness of  this  charge  was  fully  exi>osed  by  Senator  Jones, 
of  Nevada,  in  liis  remarkable  speech — a very  pandect  of 
information  on  this  question  and  cognate  questions — 
delivered  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  October,  1893, 
and  in  that  speech  Senator  Jones  showed  conclusively, 
if  there  were  grounds  for  such  a fear,  we  could  easily, 
by  wise  and  judicious  laws,  protect  ourselves  against  any 
such  efibrts. 

Is  it  fair  to  degrade,  demonetize  silver,  and  then  to 
complain  it  is  of  little  value?  This,  with  all  due  res|»ect 
to  ever^'body,  is  bordering  on  the  “ vulgar  legerdemain 
of  sophistry  ” — it  is  taking  advantage  of  one’s  own 
wrong — it  is  a complaint  that  one  can  not  see  after  him- 
self stirring  up  a dust — it  is  the  logic  the  wolf  uses 
against  the  lamb — it  is  to  allege  the  source  of  the  stream 
has  been  befouled  and  poisoned  b}'-  its  mouth — the  effect 
is  put  before  the  cause — and  indeed  “ it  is  to  vindicate 
oppression  by  pointing  to  the  depravation  which  oppres- 
sion has  produced.”  This  mode  of  argument  lacks  that 
element  without  which  no  human  speech  or  conduct  is 
of  value  or  entitled  to  one  moment’s  respect — fairness. 
This  absent,  and  the  words  are  meaningless  and  empty. 
And  the  cause  driven  to  this  kind  of  assertion  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  be  helpless,  whatever  of  intellect 
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or  high  patriotic  purposes  may  come  to  its  support.  The 
friends  of  silver  need  not  dread  or  fear  such  Aveapons — 
they  can  meet  them  successfully,  I am  confident,  on  all 
parts  of  the  ground,  and  they  should  put  on  their  armor, 
and  gird  themselves  for  the  struggle  until  it  is  completed 
to  a finish. 

And  now  and  here,  just  as  soou  as  possible,  this  contro- 
versy should  be  settled — no  more  evasion — no  more 
straddling — no  more  postponing.  The  country,  and  the 
business  of  the  country,  regardless  of  personal  or  party 
ambition  or  success,  want  it  settled  and  they  are  entitled 
to  have  it  settled  as  quickly  as  can  be.  Let  business  and 
the  laws  know  and  understand  each  other,  and  adjust 
themselves  accordingly,  for  not  till  then  Avill  the  country 
be  prosperous  and  at  ease  again. 

^\^e,  of  the  United  States,  of  all  people  of  the  earth,  by 
this  time,  ought  to  know,  and  I think  we  do  know,  the 
great  unwisdom  of  tampering  Avith  and  dodging  ques- 
tions vital  to  the  country.  This  delayed  much  more, 
and  sickness,  prostration,  paralysis,  and  death  are  near 
at  hand.  And  much  Avill,  I venture  to  say,  depend 
upon  the  action  of  this  conA^ention  ; and,  AAuth  a heart  full 
of  Avishes  for  its  complete  success,  it  will,  I do  hope,  come 
manfully  and  squarely  to  the  Avork  and  announce  its 
vieAA^s  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  n.  Garland. 

The  letter  of  lion.  Augustus  H.  Garland,  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States  in  Cleveland’s  first  cabinet, 
to  the  Central  Bimetallic  League,  and  printed  in  The 
Commercial  Appeal  of  yesterday,  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  forceful  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  currency  question  that  has  been  made. — The  Weekly 
Commercial  Appeal,  Mem{)his,  June  11, 1895. 


